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THE FIRST GRADE 



In the first grade, the great problem in nature study is to help 
the child understand his environment in its relation to himself; to 
help him interpret the phenomena with which he comes in daily 
contact; and through observation and simple experiments to enable 
him to know more of the collections he may make. These prob- 
lems are related to the fundamental needs of food, shelter and 
clothing. 

The child has the following centers of interest near at hand : 
The garden; the farm; the park, with its trees and flowers, including 
two type forms of landscape; the woods; and the lake shore. The 
garden study answers such questions as : How are seeds planted ? 
What do they need to make them grow? How do weeds. and cultivated 
plants differ in growth? 

The problems which are considered in the study of the farm 
are related to its various activities, the work to *be done, its plant and 
animal life. Such questions as these are discussed: Where does our 
bread come from? Where do we get our milk? Where do our fruit 
and vegetables come from? 

The lake shore is visited for the purpose of asking such questions 
as the following : What does water do to stones ? What colors are 
found in stones? Where does the water come from that we drink? 

A visit to the woods is made for the purpose of collecting leaves 
and seeds, and to become acquainted with many trees. This visit is 
also to make it possible to realize that a shelter may be made from 
brush. The park is also visited in order to study special trees, as the 
oak, elm, cottonwood, basswood, and pine, and to recognize familiar 
flowers. 

Throughout the work, water-colors, drawings, and models in clay 
are used to interpret the types of landscape observed, and as a means 
of expression of the child's observations. 

FALL 

The Garden. — The child's first interest in the fall is to find out 
what has happened to the popcorn which he planted in the spring 
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ACTIVITIES SHOWING INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 



while ill the kindergarten. Harvesting the corn and husking it raises 
the problem of seed distribution. How did trees get planted? What 
helps the planting of weeds? 

The relation of structure to distribution is brought out through 
the examination of the seeds of various trees and weeds. The pupils 
observe that maple seeds have wings; that the linden seed is an air- 
ship; that the seed of the bladder-bush is like a balloon; that the 
cockle-burr and burdock have hooks; while the Spanish needle has 
spines; and that the seeds of the thistle, dandelion, milkweed, and 
goldenrod are like parachutes. They conclude that seeds are scattered 
by the wind, water, animals, and people. The question is raised as to 
what seeds people plant, and why? 

Foods. — The general question here is, where does our food come 
from? Lists of foods are made to answer this question, and an ex- 
cursion is made to a model farm. 

(a) Farm Animals. — The children observe the horses, cows, pigs, sheep, 
calves, colts; the ducks, geese, turkeys, and hens. They learn how the ani- 
mals are cared for, and what food they need. They feed the hens and pigs. 

(b) Storehouses. — Barns, corn cribs, silos, hay and straw stacks, bins, 
with their stores of wheat, oats, and corn are noted. 

(c) Farm Machinery. — The mower, hay-rake, hay-stacker, reaper, plow, 
and corn-cutter are observed and distinguished. 
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Preparation For Winter. — The preparation for winter is the final 
fall topic. The questions considered here are : How do people prepare 
for winter — clothing, food, fuel ? How do animals prepare for winter — 
thicker fur and hair ? How do trees and plants prepare for the winter ? 
Where do worms, toads and insects live? What do the birds do? 
In this connection, we study the poem, The Swallow. 

WINTBE 

At this time of the year, light, heat, and cold are influences which 
are strongly felt, and are the first impressions leading toward a study 
of the seasons and their causes. Seasonal differences are expressed 
through water-color drawings. 

Light. — The shortened day brings up the need of artificial light. 
The children list and draw everything that gives light. They make 
candle-holders out of clay and bayberry candles for Christmas. 

Eskimo Life. — The short dark days, deep snow, and cutting winds, 
are conditions which enable the child to obtain a sympathetic under- 




THE ESKIMO IGLOO 



standing of the climate of the Eskimo. An imaginary visit is made to 
Greenland. The play instinct and the imagination are utilized in 
making this journey, and New York is reached by traveling on a 
train made of benches and a table. A boat is obtained through the 
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same medium and provided with food and clothing suitable for the 
trip. Lists of canned and dried meats and fruits are written upon the 
boaTd, and other necessary foods which will not spoil. 

A realistic picture of the arctic region is supplied by means of 
many pictures and stereopticon slides, and through the actual ob- 
servation of the frozen lake, as seen by the children in passing to 
and from school. A visit is made to Lincoln Park, to see the polar 
bears, wolves, arctic fox, and Eskimo dogs. We also go to the Field 
Museum to see the mounted animals from the north, the musk ox, 
seal, walrus, and whale. The exhibits show some of the Eskimo oc- 
cupations. The sledges, made of small pieces of wood and bonfe, 
suggest not only the materials used, but the climate as well. The 
kayaks, made of skin, show how the Eskimo uses what is nearest at 
hand in order to meet his needs. The carvings and drawings on ivory 
suggest to the child something of the Eskimo's artistic tendencies, as 
well as his patience and skill. 

These trips help the child to answer his own questions: What 
does the Eskimo wear ? How does he catch animals ? How does he 
travel from place to place? How does he. warm his house? Of what 
does he make a fire? What kind of a stove does he use? 

An Eskimo village, including the animals on the land and in 
the sea, is modeled in clay. Pictures are drawn and painted, and 
stories are written describing the pictures. In the play period, an 
Eskimo igloo is made of snow. The school leaflets, on Eskimo life, 
are read. 

Heat' — (a) Thermometers. — The large thermometer from The Daily 
News is used and compared with an ordinary thermometer. The parts of the 
thermometer are noted — the wooden back, the numbers, the glass tube, with 
its mercury or fluid contents. The reading of the numbers on each side 
of the glass tube gives practice in counting by twos. 

Experiment. — The children place the thermometer in cold water, and 
then in hot, watching the effect on the mercury. 

(b) The Effect of Cold and Heat Upon Air. 

Experiment. — With the aid of the thermometer, we find the differences 
in temperature of the air on the floor, near the ceiling, and out of doors. 

The childern are asked to observe the furnace, or heating-plant at home, 
and all observe the furnace at school. This enables them to answer ques- 
tions as to how homes are heated and how the schoolrooms are kept warm* 

(c) The Effect of Heat and Cold Upon Water. 

Experiment. — The children boil water in glass beakers, and observe 
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INVESTIGATING THE EFFECTS OF HEAT ON WATER 

the bubbles. Where do they go? What becomes of the "water dust" or 
steam ? 

Experiment (performed by the teacher). — A bottle or flask is filled half 
full of water, fitted tightly with a stopper and placed over the alcohol lamp 
until steam forms in sufficient quantity to force out the cork. Why did the 
cork fly out? What work does steam do for us? 

This leads us to a simple study of condensation and evaporation. Under 
condensation the questions are: What is rain? How does the water get 
into the air? What makes the mist you see over lake, pond, or river? 

Experiment. — A cold glass is held over boiling water and the condensa- 
tion noted. Basins of different shapes, but containing the same amount of 
water, are placed in the room. The children observe from which basin the 
water disappears the quickest. As a result of this work they see that the 
basin with the largest surface exposed to the air dries up first. Application 
is made to the drying of clothes on wash-days. 

Experiment. — The children place the thermometer in snow and note the 
freezing-point. What is snow? What is hail? A bottle is filled full of 
water and placed outside to freeze. Why did the bottle break? Why was 
the cork pushed out? 

Experiment. — Snow and salt are stirred together in glass tumblers until 
frost appears on the outside of the tumblers. 

(d) Effect of Heat upon Solids. — The class observes that ice melts, 
wood burns, and metals become heated. 

Experiment. — Steel and copper rods are placed in the flame, to find 
which is the best conductor of heat. The ball and ring apparatus is 
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obtained from the physics department, and after being used by the teacher 
each child has an opportunity to experiment with it for himself. 

Cooking. — Apples and potatoes are cooked out of doors, in a 
brick' oven made by the children. The effect of heat upon cereals is 
brought out when cornmeal, cream of wheat, oatmeal, and barley are 
cooked for luncheon. The effect of heat upon sugar is noted in the 
making of candy for Christmas. Maple sugar is made in March and 
the rising boiling-point observed on the thermometer- during the 
evaporation. 

Cakes, sandwiches, cocoa, and lemonade are made with the social 
motive of preparing these things for a luncheon, a grade party, or 
a mothers' meeting. Butter, cottage cheese, and ice cream are also 
made in the same way. The children learn how to set the table and 
serve the articles of food which they have prepared. They wash the 
dishes, put them away, and set the room in order. 

Crystals. — Frost crystals, snow crystals, and crystals in ice are 
observed, compared, and drawings of them are made. Mineral crystals 
of quartz, calcite, and galena are in the room, and their crystal 
form is observed in this connection. 

Experiment. — Making crystals. Crystals of salt, sugar, alum, copper 
sulphate, potassium bichromate and potassium chromate are made in the 
following manner : A cup of cold water is placed in a glass beaker and 
alum added, as much as will dissolve. The water is then heated with the 
alcohol lamp, and it is found that more alum will dissolve in the hot water. 
Alum is now added in small quantities until a precipitate forms on the 
stirring-rod. Strings or twigs are then placed in the solution, on which 
crystals are deposited as the solution cools. Crystals of the other materials 
may be prepared in the same way. The apparatus used for this experiment 
consists of ring-stand, alcohol lamp, wire gauzeand glass beaker. 

The following reading lesson grew out of the work with crystals : 

CRYSTALS 
We looked at the snow. 
We saw little diamonds. 
We saw little stars. 
They sparkled in the sunshine. 
They were snow crystals. 
We saw frost on the window. 
It looked like a picture. 
There were tiny white trees. 
There were little white leaves. 
These were frost crystals. 
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We found crystals under the ice. 

We found crystals in the stones. 

The kindergarten had a Christmas tree. 

We thought crystals would look pretty on the tree. 

We made many kinds of crystals. 

We made red, white, orange, yellow, and blue crystals. 

They were very bright. 

They sparkled in the candle light. 

SPRING 

Lake Shore. — As soon as the weather is warm enough, a visit is 
made to the lake shore, for the purpose of observing and collecting 
stones. The children observe the action of the waves, the ripple-marks, 
the color of the sand, as well as that of the stones which they 




TESTING STONES 



collect. The stones collected include limestone, shale, slate, quartz, 
greenstone, and granite. These stones are examined and identified 
with reference to color, degree of hardness, and reaction towards acid. 

Experiment. — Shells, coral, bone, marble, chalk, egg-shells, and cement 
are tested with dilute hydrochloric acid to show lime content. 

The questions which come up in the study of stones are many 
and varied. Why are some stones smooth and others rough ? Why do 
some sparkle while others look like glass? How do holes get in 
stones ? How are stones made ? What uses are made of stones ? This 
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latter question is carried far enough to bring out the use of stone in 
building and street-paving. 

Pebble-boxes of wood are made in the shop to hold the stone 
collection of each child. 

Indian Life. — At this season of the year, when nature fills the 
child with the desire to live out of doors, it seems fitting to study 
Indian life. The child's mental imagery is strengthened through the 
use of many pictures, and his imagination stimulated through dressing 
as an Indian. He becomes for the time a real Indian and desires to 
know all that he can learn about the life of the red man. The first 
question considered is, Where would the Indian like to live ? Through 
pictures and stereopticon views, the place is sought where the Indian 
would like to live. The plains, prairies, mountains, rivers and the 
country around Chicago are considered and compared as to their de- 
sirability. 




AN INDIAN HUNTING DANCE 

The food of the Indian is the next question. What animals did 
he use for food ? Deer, moose, buffalo, bear, mountain-goat, and small 
game animals are thought of as supplying food and serving other 
needs of the Indian. The wild animals in Lincoln Park Zoo are 
visited. An Indian village is modeled in clay, including most of the 
animals studied. The need of the Indian for clothing, for implements, 
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and for weapons is considered, and the children attempt to make 
weapons like those of the Indian. An excursion to the Field Museum 
is made, to get a clearer conception of the Indian's way of living and 
the materials and methods he used in making his weapons and tools. 

RICHARD'S STORY 

When we went- to the woods I made a* bow and arrow. 

I got a stick that would bend. 

Then I tied a vine to each end of the stick. 

I broke off a stick about a foot long. 

I tried to make a sharp point. 

This was my arrow. 

The Garden. — Beds for the planting of seeds are measured off 
and planned. The children plant corn for the second-grade chickens, 
pumpkins to be harvested in the fall and used for Hallowe'en, and 
flower-seeds including sunflowers, morning-glories, petunias, and mi- 
gnonette. A tree is planted on the school grounds, special trees are 
observed in the park, and some of them painted or drawn. 

Animal Life. — The birds recognized on our walks and excursions 
in the park, are the robin, bluebird, blackbird, woodpecker, blue jay, 
yellow warbler, kinglet, flicker, and sea-gull. 

A pair of ring-doves is kept in the room, „ and the birds are 
watched and cared for by the children. The following reading lesson 
indicates the character of this work: 

DOVES 

We have a pair of doves. 

They are gray. 

They have a little black ring around their necks. 

They are ring-doves. 

One day we saw two little eggs. 

We saw first the mother and then the father sitting on the eggs. 

In a little while we saw the baby doves. 

They were very little. 

They had no feathers. 

They looked like yellow balls. 

They could not see. 

The father and mother took turns feeding them. 

They grew very fast. 

They were always hungry. 

The mother opened her mouth. 
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CARING FOR THE DOVES 




THE AQUARIUM WITH TABLE COVER STENCILED BY CHILDREN 
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Then the little doves put their bills into the mother's mouth to get their 

food. 
Soon their little black eyes opened. 
Soon they had feathers. 
They could flutter their wings. 
Now they are out of their nest. 
They can eat seeds. 
We give them water and seed. 

Fish, snails, crayfish, and frog's eggs are studied in the school 
room. An aquarium is provided for this purpose, and its contents are 
under constant observation throughout the year. 

Other Activities, — The play period has been utilized in digging 
caves in the playground, building a brush house, rolling snowballs, 
piling up blocks of ice for an Eskimo igloo, playing in Indian wig- 
wams, and building a brick house and oven. These activities are in 
keeping with the child's powers, and they satisfy his imagination, as 
well as his desire for contact with real things. All of this work fur- 
nishes much material for reading, writing, and dictionary work, for 
which the children have come to feel a real need and interest. 
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